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Lloyd George was now the most popular, as well as die most trenchant,
back-bench fighter in the Liberal party. In his attacks on domestic measures he
was reconciled to Liberal Imperialists. Balfour recognised in him the most
formidable opponent of the Education Bill. The two men appreciated one anodier's
qualities and personal friendship sprang up between them, but that did not abate
their political conflict. From die head of the second bench below ^the Opposition
gangway, with Labouchere, now an old man but still a lively quiz, in front of him,
Lloyd,George pelted the Government with invective and raillery, flashing out in
eloquence and displaying immense vitality in his gestures.
For a magazine article I asked him in an interview in the smoking room at the
House for a message to young men. He wrote the message on a slip of paper which
^presented to one of his admirers. "Never," he wrote, "shirk either work or
difficulties, principles or conclusions."
Winston Churchill, who was defeated by Runciman in Oldham at a
by-election in 1899 but captured the seat from the same antagonist at the General
Election in 1900, quickly displayed his qualities. "I am, I know," he said in May,
1901, "a very young man, but-----."   In the "but" there was a Disraelian touch.
The very young man had as a soldier or newspaper correspondent, or in the dual
capacity, seen war in Cuba, India and the Sudan; he had written books on his
campaigns and a novel Savrola; he went out to Soudi Africa on the outbreak of war
as a correspondent, and after taking part in an armoured train fight he was captured
by Botha and interned at Pretoria. He escaped by boarding a goods train in motion.
That exploit assisted to commend him to the electors when he stood for the second
time in Oldham. In the same adventurous spirit he turned from soldiering to
politics.
I was reminded of his father when, in addressing the House of Commons,
Churchill stooped, thrust his head forward and held his left hand at his side.
He twirled on Ms finger his father's signet ring.
From the first he displayed his remarkable gift of language. The Boers, in the
notice offering ^25 for his recapture, stated mat he "talks through his nose and
cannot pronounce die letter *S' properly." His pronunciation of *S' as if it were
*Sh* was more conspicuous in those days than later, and so was his occasional slight
stammer, but his delivery was always effective. In fact the stammer gave emphasis
to the word when it came.
A friendly reception was given to Churchill when he made his maiden speech.
"That we may see the father repeated in the son," was Chamberlain's hope. The
hope was quickly fulfilled, though not in the way that friends of the Government
could, have desired. "Randy over again!" a Conservative with a shrug of the
shoulders whispered to me when with ffl?] devotion the young man raised the
"tattered flag" of retrenchment and economy from the stricken field.
Churchill was distinguished among other critics by his particularly scathing and
persistent ridicule of Brodrick's phantom Army Corps, and drew on himself the
Prime Minister's wrath and the resentment of docile colleagues by his vigorous
protests against die muzzling of die House on die fiscal question. Faithful supporters
of tie Government interrupted his speeches with dieir clamour. "Oh! Winnie,
Winnie!" dicy cried, On one occasion when he rose Balfour hurried out and was
fcSawcd by hundreds of other Conservatives, some of whom stood in the doorway
jeering at the young rebel. Four years after he entered die House he crossed the